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while in the political plot, though it gives occasion for
speeches full of weighty thinking, jealousy and intrigue
overwhelm the heroic element. The second, alone of
Shakespeare's comedies, has a hero who is a rake; and,
skilful as is the delineation of Helena, it needs all the
dramatist's power to hold our sympathy and to force
us to an unwilling assent to the title. Measure for
Measure has its scene laid in a city seething in moral
corruption: out of this rises the central situation of
the play; and the presence of the most idealistic of
Shakespeare's heroines does not avail to counter-
balance the atmosphere of sin and death that mocks
the conventional happy ending, and makes this play,
even more than the two others, seem more in place
among the tragedies than among the comedies.

The plays of the last period are, in the Folio, classed
with comedies, and such no doubt they are if judged
merely by the nature of their denouements. But if
we consider their characteristic note, and the fact that
through the greater part of each play the forces and
passions involved are rather those operative in tragedy
than in comedy, we easily perceive why they have
been classed as tragi-comedies or dramatic romances.
Pericles in many respects stands apart from the other
three in nature as well as in date, for it is a dramatiza-
tion of an old Greek romance, and in it the hand of
another than Shakespeare is only too evident. Yet
it shares with the others certain common features:
like The Tempest it has scenes at sea; all four deal with